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INTRODUCTION. 

This Course in Reading requires at least an hour a day. The correlated work in 
composition, nature study, etc., suggested in connection with the lessons, should be 
done outside the regular reading hour. 

The Oral Spelling in Book III is to be committed. The object of this memory 
work is to establish the principles of English Spelling, not to fix in mind all the words 
used in illustration. Reviews, therefore, should deal with groups of words not readily 
remembered, and not with individual words infrequently used. Besides these exercises, 
lists of words commonly misspelled by the pupils should be kept on the blackboard for 
reference. 

The Natural Method in Reading admits the spiral theory in education. Though 
the text of Book III is quite unbound by a fixed vocabulary, the Oral Spelling it evolves 
is found to be in the main a review of that treated in the spirit of examination in 
Book II. This indicates that a general ground has been covered which will be traveled 
over and over again. 

The pupil has been made sufficiently familiar with this orthographic groundwork 
of the language by the reviews of Book II to begin to generalize. He is therefore led 
in the course of this work to discover a few of the Rules of Spelling. 

The teacher of this Course should read the Manuals of instruction prepared in 
connection with Books I and II. She should read also the text of the previous books 
of the series, and note where lines of continuity distinguish the treatment of certain 
subjects. The method in these cases is not that of the special text-book, but assumes 
the larger life of the child and adopts the forms of literature and art. These lessons 
leap from point to point in their several fields, it being impracticable in a Reading book 
to teach succinctly and completely any subject but Reading. However, in each field 
the lessons are evolutionary and methodical in their effort to implant a graded sequence 
of type ideas or leading principles. 

The opening lesson in Book III belongs to a course in Books and Book Making 
begun on page 19 of the Primer. The object of this Course is to impart an appreciative 
regard for books, their authors, compilers, illustrators, and editors, all library workers, 
and the inventors that have contributed the mechanical means of book production. 

For more particular directions touching some parts of the work, see the Appendix. 
This should be examined before the work of teaching is begun. 
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I. A GREETING.^ 

Dear Children: 

So you have really been promoted! You have 
no idea how glad I am. 

But, dear me! I knew it all along. I could 
have told you, even before you were at all sure of it 
yourselves. 

You look surprised. I think I hear you asking, 
**Who speaks?'' Shall I tell you? Let me see. 

I must certainly tell you sooner or later, but it 
will be great fun to have a game of hide-and-seek 
first. So I will tell you little by little, and see how 
long it takes you to find me out. 

First of all, I am a friend of yours. More than 
this, I am a very constant friend. 

I have been with you during the reading lesson 
every day since you first came to school, wee tots, and 
were put into Miss 's class. 

^For method, see page 9. 
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8 THE CULTURE READERS. 

I was at your teacher's side when you were learn- 
ing the ** Rock-a-by '' song. I sang ** See-Saw" with 
you, and enjoyed it as much as you did. 

I helped you hunt up all those ** search words" 
and pick them to pieces. I thought it one of the 
best games I had ever played. 

I did not content myself with being about during 
the reading lesson. I popped in and out at all hours 
of the day. I tried to help with nearly everything 
you did. 

I had to keep an eye on your teacher's face, 
however, lest she should shake her head at me. One 
must not meddle too much if one wants to be always 
welcome. 

What? You never saw or heard me in all that 
time? But surely you believe I was there! 

Then I must have had on my invisible coat, you 
say? That is a very sensible guess. I had on my 
invisible coat, and I am going to. keep it on a while 
longer. 

Don't be afraid I shall run away from you, how- 
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ever. I shall never do that of my own accord. I 
should like to be with you in all your studies, and 
even at your work and your play. 

And, really, I don't know how you could well do 
without me. Who, do you think, helped Jippie and 
Jimmie out of the river when they fell in ? And who 
saved the life of the little mouse on page 32, Book II ? 

If anything dreadful is to come very near happen- 
ing in this book, why of course I must be here to look 
after things a bit. 

Now, isn't it fun to live in that old, old fairy 
way, and really to have an invisible friend? 

Yours forever. 

Somebody. 

First Exercise. — Children search text carefully for unfamiliar words, 
which are named and written upon blackboard. ' 

Second Exercise. — Review new words on blackboard and find them 
again in text. Silent reading. 

Third Exercise. — Discussion and oral reading. 
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II. WHAT THE BIRDS SAT. 

1. Do you ask what the birds say? 

The sparrow, the dove, 
The linnet, and thrush say 
"I love!" and "I love!" 

2. In the winter, they're silent, 

The wind is so strong. 
"What it says, I don't know, 
But it sings a loud song. 

3. But green leaves and blossoms 

And sunny, warm weather, 
And singing and loving 
All come back together. 
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4. And the lark is so brimful 

Of gladness and love, 
The green fields beneath him, 

The blue sky above. 
That he sings, and he sings, 

And forever sings he, 
^^ I love my love. 

And my love loves me ! " 

— Samuel T. Coleridge. 
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Written Spelling. 






linnet 


silent 


together brimful 


gladness 






Oral Spelling. 






dove 


thrush 


strong loud 


gre^n 


wfirm 


love 


brush 


long proud 


seen 


quart 


above 


hush 


song cloud 


queen 


wharf 


shove 


crush 


wrong cloudy 


screen 


swarm 


glove 


mush 


belong louder 


sheen 


quarter 



Copy and Tnemorize : 

This world is so full of a number of things, 
I'm sure we should all be as happy as kings. 
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III. PUSSY'S DINNER 

1. Puss and her four bright children were sunning 
themselves before the kitchen door. 

2. Puss turned her head and listened, hearing a 
sound in the pantry. 

3. "Kittens, that's a mouse!" she purred softly, 
and crept before them toward the pantry door. 

4. They followed eagerly ; ' but though they all 
jumped after him together, the mouse got into his hole 
just in time to escape them. 
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5. '' Never mind ! " said Puss. '' Well go to the 
barn and catch a fat swallow/' 

6. But, though for a long time they watched the 
birds flying in and out of the barn door, and made 
many a jump to catch them, their efforts were all in 
vain. The swallows flew too high for them. 

7. At last, they gave it up and returned to the 
house. There, beside the doorstep, was their dinner 
waiting for them on a plate. 





Written 


Spelling. 






returned 


listened pantry swallow 


efforts 


• 


Oral Spelling. 






Puss 

• 


f6}ir he^d 


sound 


th^m 


burn 


push 


pour bread 


bound 


hem 


turn 


bush 


poured tread 


round 


gem 


churn 


bull 


pouring spread 


found 


stem 


spurn 


pull 


fourteen dead 


pound 


Shem 


turned 



Copy and memorize: 

Be to others kind and true. 

As you'd have others be to you. 
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IV. THE BROOK. 

1. Old King Frost comes and locks me up; 

The sunshine sets me free. 
I frolic with the little lish 
And sing right cheerily. 

2. I tumble over mossy rocks 

And make the dancing spray. 
The birds fly down to chat with me, 
The children come to play. 

3. I am the blue sky's looking-glass; 

I hold the rainbow bars; 
The moon comes down to visit me 
And brings the little stars. 

4. Oh, merry, merry is my life 

All spring and summer! Then 
Old Jack Frost comes from out the north 
And locks me up again. 

— Mrs. M. F. Butts. 

Written SpeUing. 

sunshine frolic cheerily dancing rainbow 
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Oral Spelling. 



frQst 16ck fish 

lost clock dish 

cost frock wish 

frosted rock swish 

frosting flock wished 



mSss 
toss 
cross 
floss 



chat 

fiat 

slat 

bat 

hatter 



tttmbl)^ 

stumble 

rumble 

grumble 

crumble 



V. THE GREEDY DOG. 

1. Once a dog was going home with a piece of 
meat that he had found. He had to cross a bridge 
over a stream. 
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2. The plank shook under his feet as he trotted 
over. He heard the sound it made. He thought 
there must be another dog under the bridge. 

3. He looked down to see if it was so. He saw 
his own image in the water. He thought it was the 
other dog. 

4. The other dog had a piece of meat in his 
mouth. It looked just like his piece. Whether it 
was his or not, he wanted it. 

5. He growled a little at the other dog, to frighten 
him into dropping the meat. The other dog looked 
as if he growled, too. 

6. Then he made a dash and a snap at the dog 
in the water. As he opened his mouth to bite, his 
piece of meat fell into the river. 

7. When the water was still again, he saw that 
the other dog's meat was gone, too. 

8. So he had to go home without any meat. 

Written SpeUing. 

piece once trotted wanted opened image 
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Oral Spelling. 






bri^g^ 


th6}i^|it 


growl 


dash 


mefit 


plank 


ridge 


ought 


owl 


sash 


beat 


thank 


Bridget 


fought 


howl 


crash 


seat 


bank 


midget 


bought 


fowl 


flash 


wheat 


sank 


fidget 


brought 


prowl 


lash 


cheat 


blank 



VI. POUR RIDDLES. - 

1. 1 know two lilies, white as snow, 
That Mother loves and kisses so! 
Dearer they are than gold or lands. 
Guess me the lilies. — Baby's hands. 



2. I know a rosebud, fairer far 
Than any buds of summer are; 
Sweeter than sweet winds of the south. 
Guess me the rosebud. — Baby's mouth. 

3. I know a place where shines the sun, 
Even after the day is done. 

Oh, how it loves to linger there! 
Guess me the sunshine. — Baby's hair. 

2 
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4. There are two windows, where I see 
My own glad face peep out at me; 
And they are blue as June's own skies. 
Guess me the windows. — Baby's eyes. 

— Selected. 

Written Spelling. 

lilies rosebud guess June's Baby's 

Oral Spelling. 

]^no^ whit^ ros^ kiss hSnd shin^ 

show kite nose miss land vine 

blow bite chose hiss band whine 

throw quite hose siss stand diiie 

grow sprite those bliss grand twine 

VII. FIDO'S FRIEND. 

1. Poor little Fido was very thirsty. He kept 
saying so as well as he could, but no one seemed to 
understand him. 

2. He said, *'Yap, yap!" to the cook; but she 
was busy and paid no attention. 

3. Then he went to Mamma and pulled her dress ; 
but she was sewing and would not get up. 
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4. Then he ran to Baby Ben, who was building 
block houses on the floor. Fido danced around him, 
barking and whining. But how was a baby to know 
what he wanted? 

5. It was growing warmer and warmer, and j30or 
Fido was getting thirstier and thirstier. He did not 
know what to do. 

6. He went and threw himself on the front door- 
step, with a sad little whine. Just then the latch of 
the front gate clicked. 

7. ^*0h!'' thought Fido, joyfully, *'that is Amy 
coming home from school. She will know what I want. 
She is the best friend a little dog ever had.'' 

8. He ran to meet Amy, shaking himself almost 
to pieces with delight. He jumped about her, bark- 
ing gladly, as she came up the path. 

9. Then he took hold of her dress, and began 
pulling her toward the kitchen door. She let him do 
so, wondering what he wanted, and saying, '' Good 
Fido ! Poor little Fido ! " 

10. When they reached the kitchen, he pulled 
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her across the room to the water-pail. Then she knew 
what he wanted, and Fido got his drink. 



thirsty 



Written SpeUing. 
thirstier attention building 



VIII. PLAY TIMES. 

1. Kite time, marble time. 
Skipping rope and ball. 
Fishing time, cycle time, 
Swimming time and all! 



toward 







Oral 


Spelling. 






kept 


cd&k 


pa|d 


dress 


threw 


front 


wept 


brook 


laid 


cress 


knew 


won 


slept 


book 


maid 


bless 


flew 


wonder 


crept 


took 


braid 


press 


blew 


come 


swept 


crook 


staid 


Bess 


dew 


done 





All that makes the year go 'round. 

Full of healthy fufi. 
Skating time, coasting time,. 

So the seasons run. 
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3. Doll time, blossom time, 
. Time for spinning tops! 
All the year, fun is here ; 
Pleasure never stops. 



4. Time for fun, and study, too. 
Time for work and play; 

Joys of spring are on the wing, 

« 

Summer's on the way. 

— Selected. 




cycle 



Written SpeUing. 

healthy seasons pleasure 



study 



\ 




Oral SpeUing. 








skipfiing 


ball 


swimming 


ye^r 


fiin 


joy 


w^hipping 


fall 


humming 


fear 


run 


boy 


hopping 


stall 


hemming 


near 


sun 


toy 


shopping 


wall 


cramming 


clear 


gun 


joyful 


clapping 


small 


trimming 


dear 


bun 


enjoy 



Copy and memorize : 

Here hath been dawning another blue day. 
Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away? 
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IX. THE LION AND THE MOUSE. 

1. A little mouse ran over the nose of a sleep- 
ing lion. The beast awoke, brushed her into his mouth 
with his great paw, and was about to swallow her. 

2. But the little mouse begged the lion to let 
her go. " I shall do you so little good if you swallow 
me," she said. " If you kill a deer, you can have 
many good meals by taking one life. But you would 
have to kill a great many mice to make one good meal." 
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3. ** There is something in that/' said the lion, 
and let her go. 

4. Soon after, the lion was caught in a snare of 
ropes. With all his strength he could not get free. 
The hunters were coming to put him into a strong cage, 
where he would have to live till he died. 

5. The little mouse saw the lion's plight and came 
to help him. Working hard and fast, she gnawed 
through every rope that held him. 

6. When he was free, the lion ran off without 
stopping to thank her. ** Never mind," said the little 
mouse ; '* one good turn deserves another." 







Written 


L spelling. 






brushed 


swallow deserves 

• 


gnawed 


strengt] 




1 


Oral 1 


Spelling. 






ong^ 


be^st 


awok^ 


kill 


me^l 


de^r 


dance 


feast 


joke 


mill 


deal 


cheer 


fence 


east 


poke 


still 


squeal 


queer 


since 


yeast 


smoke 


will 


heal 


jeer 


ounce 


least 


broke 


trill 


steal 


sneer 
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X. THBEE MEBBY SAILORS. 

1. I saw three ships go sailing by, 

Go sailing by, go sailing by, 
1 saw three ships go sailing by. 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 

2. And what do you think was in them. 

Was in them, was in them. 
And what do you think was in them 
On Christmas Day in the morning? 

3. Three merry sailors were in them. 

Were in them, were in them. 
Three merry sailors were in them, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 

4. I cried, '^ Merry Christmas, good sailor men, 

Good sailor men, good sailor men ! '' 
I cried, '' Merry Christmas, good sailor men ! '' 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 

— Old English Carol. 

Written Spelling. Oral Spelling. 

Copy entire piece. Review. 
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XI. THE SLEIGH BIDE. 

1. " Whichever way the wind doth blow, 

Some heart is glad to have it so. 
Then, blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best ! " 

2. So sang Frank on his way to school. He had 
heard his father say it was going to snow. 

3. His sled was all ready. He had seen to that. 
One of the runners had become loose. He had taken it 
out into the workshop and mended it that morning. 
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4. While the children were in school, the snow 
came down thick and fast. By three o'clock there was 
very good sleighing. 

5. Frank hurried his sister home from school so 
that he might take her for a ride on his sled. It was 
the first sleigh ride of the season. 

6. They were having great fun in the snow when 
a washerwoman passed with her basket of clothes. 

7. '* Frank," said Bessie, ''let's put the poor wom- 
an's basket on the sled and run with it. You and I 
will make a fine team ! '' 

8. ''Won't we, though!'' cried Frank. "Why 
didn't I think of that?" 

9. The basket was very heavy. ^ The poor woman 
was glad to have them take*it, for she was tired. 

10. They ran with it all the way to her employer's 
home. Then Frank ran all the way back, with Bessie 
on the sled. 

Written SpeUing. 

sleigh hurried basket clothes employer's 
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BOOK. 
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Oral 


Spelling. 






doth 


west 


he^rd 




wOrk 


loos^ 


befor^ 


does 


best 


earn 




worm 


goose 


store 


done 


rest 


early 




word 


noose 


more 


money 


nest 


pearl 




worth 


papoose . 


sore ^ 


Monday 


chest 


earl 




worst 

• 


moose 


shore 



XII. MART'S LAMB. 

1. Mary had a little lamb, 

His fleece was white as snow ; 
And everywhere that Mary went, 
The lamb was sure to go. 

2. He followed her to school one day, 

Which was against the rule. 
It made the children laugh and play 
To see the lamb in school. 



3. And so the teacher turned him out ; 
But still he lingered near. 
And waited patiently about 
Till Mary did appear. 
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And then he ran to her, and laid 

His head upon her arm, 
As if to say, " I'm not afraid ; 

You'll keep me from all harm." 

"What makes the lamb love Mary so?" 

The eager children cried. 
"Why, Mary loves the lamb, you know," 

The teacher quick replied. — sarah j. hale. 



fleece 



rule 
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Written Spelling, 
lingered patiently 
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replied 





» 


Oral 


SpeUing. 






Mary 


mm]/> 


went 


sur^ 


scjiiool 


against 


lady 


jamb 


rent 


cure 


cool 


again 


baby 


limb 


sent 


pure 


tool 


said 


shady 


dumb 


tent 


assure 


stool 


any 


Amy 


thumb 


content 


endure 


spool 


many 



XIII. THE CARE-TAKER. 

1. Mamma little knows where her darling is. 

2. May did not want to have her hair curled, so 
she ran away this afternoon. 

3. She wandered down to the pier. While Mamma 
was wondering where she was, and looking for her 
where she was not, May was having a delightful time. 

4. She might play as near the edge as she liked, 
with no one by to say, '* Don't!'' to her. How she 
did dislike that word '' don't " ! 

5. Thor was a big, sober dog. He knew that little 
May was not to be trusted. So there he was beside 
her, ready for anything that might happen. 
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Bmt. ArMrSlrEdiriDLudKer. 

6. But when the little girl fell in, as of course 
she did, he did not jump quickly enough to catch her 
clothing. There was nothing for it but a wetting for 
both. 

7. !' Plunge ! " went the falling child into the 
deep water ; and " plunge ! *' went the big dog after 
her. Thor is a swimmer. May is not. 

8. May was not drowned. Thor caught hold of 
her too quickly for that. The big dog took the little 
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girl's clothing in his mouth, and struggled up on to 
the pier with her. 

9. Now he has laid her down, and is calling for 
help. Mamma hears, and is coming. 

Tell of Scandinavian god, Thor, for whom Thursday is named. 







Written SpeUing. 




struggled 


sober 


enough clothing 

-• 


delightful 


■ 




Oral Spelling. 




wander 

• 

wa.nd 
was 
watch 
wash 


ppr 

pierce 

fierce 

niece 

piece 


g^g^ plung^ 
ledge lunge 
fledge hinge 
pledge fringe 
wedge singe 

• 

XIV. REVIEW. 


by f6r 
cry or 
dry nor 
fly Thor 
my thorn 



First Period. — A spelling match upon the more difficult of the 
words given in preceding lessons for Oral Spelling. Write misspelled 
words on blackboard. 

Second Period. — Silent study of forgotten words in Written 
Spelling exercises. Dictation of a few of them, selecting those in 
most common use. Correction from blackboard. 

Third Period. — Children tell stories they have heard of noble 
dogs. Teacher reads or tells one. Children decide which is the best 
story. 
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XV. MATILDA JANE. 

1. Matilda Jane, you never look 
At any toy or picture book. 

I show you pretty things in vain ; 
Tou must be blind, Matilda Jane. 

2. I ask you riddles, tell you tales, 
But all our conversation fails. 
You never answer me again; 

I fear you're dumb, Matilda Jane. 
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3. Matilda, darling, when I call, 
You never seem to hear at all. 

I shout with all my might and main; 
But you're so deaf, Matilda Jane ! 

4. Matilda Jane, you needn't mind: 

For, though you're deaf and dumb and blind. 
There's some one loves you, it is plain, ' 
And that is I, Matilda Jane. 

— Lewis Carroll. 

Lewis Carroll wrote "Alice in Wonderland." Who can tell some- 
thing about that story? 







Written 


Spelling. 






Matilda 


conversation 


deaf 


Lewis 


answer 






Oral Spelling. 






Jan^ 


never 


blind 


ask 


tal^ 


our 


crane 


ever 


kind 


task 


whale 


flour 


mane 


clever 


mind 


mask 


pale 


sour 


wane 


sever 


wind 


flask 


stale 


scour 


la,ne 


every 


find 


cask 


gale 


hour 



/ 



Copy and memorize : 

AlFs well that ends well. 
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XVI. HELPING MAMMA. 

1. Little Jacob had no father. 

2. His mother was a poor woman, and not very 
strong. She had to work very hard, to be both father 
and mother to her little boy. 

3. Sometimes she fell ill. At such times her 
wages would stop. Then Jacob would try to help. 

4. He would stand on the street comer and try 
to sell things. But he was not a very brave little boy. 
The crowds frightened him. 

5. He would stand and say nothing, and let the 
people pass. Sometimes a man would buy a pencil, 
or a child would buy a stick of candy. 

6. One day, a big, strong boy named Henry came 
by. He asked Jacob why he was not in school or at 
play. Jacob told him his story. 

7. '* You will never sell anything that way,'' said 
Henry. '* Let me show you how." 

8. He slung Jacob's little hanging table about his 
own neck, and stepped out to meet the crowd. "Buy 
a pencil, sir!" he cried. '*Buy a comb, lady!" 
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9. The people looked at 
his things and soon bought 
them all. Then he gave the 
table back to Jacob, with the 
money. 

10. "Now," said he, *'you 
can buy a fresh lot of goods, 
and if you work hard you. can 
sell them all this afternoon." 

11. Jacob brightened up, 
seeing there was nothing to be 
frightened about. Soon he be- 
came quite a good salesman. 
He is grown up now and has 
a store of his own. 



BuslicBi la Dud. 







Oral Spelling. 


'After C 


!. AchlUe-Fould. 


m6tfeer 


hard 


feu waggg 


would 


help 


other 


card 


sell cages 


could 


yelp 


brother 


lard 


bell pages 


should 


melt 


another 


yard 


tell stage 


where 


belt 


Bmother 


tardy 


spell rage 


there 


pelt 
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Written Spelling. 

Jacob pencil father crowds people buy 

Copy and 'memorize one of these stanzas : 

If you've tried and have not won, 

Never stop for crying. 
All that's great and good is done 

Just by bravely trying. 



All that you do, 

Do with your might. 
Things done by halves 

Are never done right. 

XVII. THE TALKATIVE OLOOK. 

1. A seashell stood beside a noisy clock upon the 
mantelshelf. 

2. Many a time, the clock saw people put the 
shell to their ears, as if they heard sweet music. 

3. They would lay the shell back in its place 
quite tetoderly and say, '*How softly the shell sings! '^ 

4. This made the clock jealous. " Sing ! " said 
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he. ''What nonsense, to talk about that shell sing- 
ing! 

5. ''It has stood beside me here ever since it came 
into the house, and I have never heard it sing a note.'' 

6. "Perhaps," said the Italian vase, who loved 
music, " it is because you are always ticking so loudly 
that you do not hear the song of the shell.'' 

7. But the clock went right on ticking. He never 
heard the vase any more than the shell ; for that, too, 
spoke softly. 

8. " That silent thing ! That shell ! " he grum- 

* 

bled, and would not stop talking to listen. 



talkative 



Written Spelling. 

jealous nonsense Italian 



perhaps 







Oral Spelling. 

• 


' 




std&d 


besld^ 


shelf sa\fr 


swe^t 


tender 


good 


belong 


self paw 


street 


slender 


wood 


become 


elf ' straw 


sleet 


render 


hood 


became 


pelf claw 


greet 


fender 


goodness 


behave 


selfish draw 


feet 


gender 



Let the children listen to a seashell. Does it seem to "sing of 
the sea"? 
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XVIII. THE LOST DOLL. 

1. I once had a sweet little doll, dears, 

The prettiest doll in the world; 
Her cheeks were so red an^ so white, dears, 
And her hair so becomingly curled. 

2. But I lost my poor little doll, dears. 

As I played in the field one day; 
And I cried for more than a week, dears. 
But I never could find where she lay. 

3. ,1 found my poor little doll, dears. 

As I played in the field one day. 

They say she is sadly changed, dears, 

For her paint is all washed away. 

4. And her arm's trodden off by the cows, dears, 

And her hair's not the least bit curled. 
Yet, for old love's sake, she is still, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world. 

— Charles Kingsley. 

Charles Kingsley wrote " The Water Babies." Who can tell anything 
about this story ? 
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Written Spelling. 

prettiest washed trodden Charles Kingsley 







Oral 


Spelling. 






chefSk 


Ufr 


curl 


chang^ 


pa^nt 


sak^ 


meek 


stair 


furl 


strange 


faint 


bake 


creek 


chair 


churl 


range 


quaint 


flake 


Greek 


fair 


hurl 


stranger 


saint 


make 


seek 


pair 


curled 


changed 


painted 


wake 



XIX. THE PRISM. 

1. '* Isn't it jolly to have a rainbow in the house!" 
cried Ned. 

2. "A rainbow ! Forty rainbows, if you want to 
call them that/' said Jennie. *' I see them shining in 
every prism in the ring.'' 

3. '* And aren't they rainbows ? " asked Ned. 

4. ''They are not bows, and the rain does not 
make them. So how can they be rainbows?" 

5. ''Well, they have all the colors of the rainbow. 
Only, they don't stay still like the rainbow. They 
dance about like fairies." 

6. " It is a little boy I know that does the danc- 
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ing. Every time you move, you see the colors in a 
different place. I will take one of the prisms off, and 
hold it in the strong light of the sun." 

7. Jennie did so, and the prism bent the rays of 
the sun so that they shone brightly on the wall. 

* 

8. '* What lovely colors! '' cried Ned, clapping his 
hands. ''Why don't they come without the glass?" 

9. '' They wouldn't come with it if it were not this' 
shape,'' said Jennie. '' You see it is three-cornered." 

10. *'Yes; and the window glass is the same 
thickness all over," said Ned. 

11. ''When the light comes through the window 
glass, it just comes through, and that is all," said 
Jennie. "But the three-cornered glass spreads it out 
like a fan, into ?ill its colors." 

12. " And are all those pretty colors in the win- 
dow light, too ? " asked Ned. 

13. " All the rays that make them are," answered 
Jennie. "But they are shut up like a fan, and we do 
not see them." 

14. "Don't put the prism back, yet! " said Ned. 
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" I want to see if I can find all the colors of the rain- 
bow. 

15. '' I see red ; yes, and I see yellow ! And 
there is orange right between them, where they seem 
to mix with each other. Hold it very still, please. 

16. ''Now I see blue, and between that and the 
yellow is green. And after the blue, I see violet. 
There must be some red in thaf 

17. '' Yes, it seems all ready to begin over again,'' 
said Jennie. '' And that is the way the colors always 
come in the rainbow.'' 

18. '* Red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet," said 
Ned, naming them over. '* I shall see if they come that 
way in the next rainbow." 







Written Spelling. 




prism 


forty 


colors fairies 


different 






Oral 


Spelling. 




jolly 


ra/n 


cri^d 


shining 


ring blti^ 


holly 


stain 


tried 


whining 


sing true 


Molly 


brain 


replied 


twining 


bring clue 


folly 


grain 


died 


dining 


cling glue 


dolly 


train 


spied 


lining 


string hue 
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XX. MINNIE AND WINNIE. 

We must read this poem very softly, or the little fairy ladies may- 
hear us and waken before the linnet calls. 

1. Minnie and Winnie 

Slept in a shell. 
'' Sleep, little ladies ! " 
And they slept well. 

2. Pink was the shell within, 

Silver without. 
Sounds of the great sea 
Wandered about. 

3. ^' Sleep, little ladies! 

Wake not soon ! " 
Echo on echo 

Dies to the moon. 

4. Two bright stars 

Peeped into the shell. 
'VWhat are they dreaming of?" 
Who can tell? 



Minnie 
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5. Started a green linnet 
Out of the croft. 
'^Wake, little ladies! 
The sun is aloft." 

— Alfred Tennyson. 

Written SpeUing. 

Winnie echo within dreaming 







Oral 1 


SpeUing. 






aloft 


slefSp 


pink 


Soon 


hnm 


star 


loft 


slept 


ink 


moon 


sight 


far 


croft 


creep 


think 


spoon 


light 


jar 


oft 


crept 


brink 


swoon 


flight 


spar 


soft 


sweep 


drink 


croon 


right 


czar 



Copy and memorize : 

One, two, three, 
A bonny boat I see. 
A silver boat, and all afloat 
Upon a rosy sea. 

One, two, three, 
I'll answer it for thee. 
The moon afloat is the bonny boat, 
The sunset is the sea. 
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XXI. STEALINQ A BIDE. 



?^ 1. It was autumn, and 

^ the little seeds were ready to 

IcAvc their mothers. 

2 It was better to plant themselves 

awaj from home, but none of them bad 

any money to pay railroad fares. 

3. So some begged the wind to carry 
them, and he did. 

4. And some dropped lightly on the run- 
ning brook and said, " Dear brook, take us to a 
place where we can sleep ti 
spring, and then grow happily be 
side you." And he did. 

5. And some, without asking 
got themselves caught in the oL 
ram's wool, and he carried them 
to the pasture. There they droppei 
off and made their beds. 

6. And the naughtiest of ali 
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clung to Alma's dress as she walked 

through the fields. 

7. When Alma found them next 

day, she exclaimed, " Oh, you naughty 
burs ! " Then she pulled them off and 
threw them out of the window. 

a That is the 
reason why a new 
kind of weed grew 
in Alma's garden the 
next summer. 



Written Spelling, 
autumn happily carried 

pasture exclaimed 







Oral 


Spelling. 






sefid 


plant 


far^ 


pla§^ 


sld^ 


^m^i 


need 


ant 


care 


lace 


ride 


taught 


feed 


scant 


bare 


face 


wide 


daughter 


weed 


slant 


stare 


trace 


tide 


naughty 


breed 


pant 


dare 


i-ace 


beside 


naughtiest 
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XXII. SEED FRIENDS. 

1. Little brown brother, little brown brother! 

Are you awake in the dark? 
Here we lie cozily, close to each other; 
Hark to the song of the lark! 

2. ''Waken!'' the lark says, ''waken and dress you; 

Put on your green coats and gay! 
Bright sun will shine on you, sunshine caress you. 
Waken ! 'Tis morning ! 'Tis May ! '' 

3. Little brown brother, little brown brother, 

What kind of flower will you be? 
I'll be a poppy, all white, like my mother; 
Do be a poppy, like me! 

4. What ! You're a sunflower ? How I shall miss you 

_ • 

When you're grown golden and high! 
But I shall send all the bees up to kiss you. 
Little brown brother, good-by! 

— E. Nesbit. 

Written Spelling. Oral Spelling. 

Copy entire piece. Review. 
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XXIIL THE BLACKSMITH. 

1. What does the blacksmith make ? 

2. He makes horseshoes, nails, and other things 
of iron. 

3. What does he work with ? 

4. He has a hammer and an anvil, a fire, a pair 
of bellows, a pair of tongs, atid a tub of water. The 
anvil is his hammering block. It is a large piece of iron. 

5. What does he do with all these tools ? 

6. If it is a horseshoe that he is making, he puts a 
piece of iron into the fire. He blows the fire with the 
bellows to make it very hot. 

7. When the iron is red hot, he takes it from the 
fire, holding it with the tongs. He' lays it on the anvil 
and hammers it into the shape he wants. 

8. The iron is soft when it is hot. When it cools, 
it becomes too hard to shape ; so he puts it back into 
the fire. When it is hot enough, he hammers it again. 

9. If he wants to cool the horseshoe, he plunges 
it into the water. Then what a hissing and splutter- 
ing it makes I ' 
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The BlacktmLth. After A. THnburlui. 

10. When the horseshoe is finished, the blacksmith 
nails it to a horse's 'hoof. This does not hurt the horse 
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any more than it hurts us to have our finger nails cut. 

11. The iron shoes keep the horse's hoofs from 
becoming worn and broken as he trots over the sharp 
stones. 

12. This blacksmith was once a young man. 
Hard work made him strong and healthy. 

13. He is now an old man. Hard work has kept 
him strong and healthy. 

When is smith written with a small letter ? When with a capital ? 
Tell the story of Vulcan. If convenient, children should visit black- 
smith's shop. 

Written SpeUing. 

iron anvil bellows spluttering horseshoe 







Oral SpeUing. 






smith 


health 


hammer firf! 


largj^ 


tSngs 


Smith 


healthy 


stammer tire 


barge 


prongs 


pith 


wealth 


hemmer hire 


charge 


prong 


doth 


wealthy 


glimmer wire 


urge 


gong 


hath 


stealth 


simmer quire 


splurge 


thong 



Copy and memorize : 

Early to bed and early to rise 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 

4 
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XXIV. THE SECRET OP THE SUNFLOWER. 

1. Oh, sunflower, what is the secret thing 

You hide in your inmost heart. 
When you turn to the sun like a slave to his 
king. 
With all your leaves apart? 

2. The hollyhocks vainly listen round — 

They are nearly as tall as you. 
The bee comes away with an angry sound, 
For he cannot get the clue. 

3. You hide your secret, day in and out. 

But you eagerly watch your king. 
And some hot noon you will speak with a shout, 
And tell us that secret thing. 

4. '^I love the sun, and the sun loves me — 

That is the secret that nioveth me ! 

I love the sun, and the sun loves me — 

Tell it wherever you like, bee ! '' 

— Selected. 
Read or tell the story of Clytie. 
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inmost 



Written Spelling. 

hollyhocks moveth eagerly wherever 







Oral 


Spelling. 






biit 


flower 


secret 


slavf! 


le^v^s 


VLs^n 


hut 


shower 


basket 


, brave 


sheaves 


glisten 


cut 


bower 


blanket 


grave 


eaves 


fasten 


nut 


tower 


trinket 


save 


weaves 


wrestle 


rut 


power 


casket 


shave 


leave 


whistle 



XXV. THE TWO LITTLE DOORWAYS. 

1. Once there was a very wise man. Some people 
think him the wisest man that ever lived. His name 
was Sir Isaac Newton. 

2. Sir Isaac had a cat and a kitten. He was quite 
fond of them. They liked to visit him in his study. 

3. The kitten would climb upon his back. The 
cat would rub herself against his leg. He would 
stoop and stroke her head, all the while thinking his 
wise thoughts about the stars and other great things. 

4. When the door was closed, the cat would 
scratch upon it, and the kitten would mew to be let 
in. Then he would get up and open the door. 
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5. One day he said, '* I will make two holes in my 
door, so that Puss and her kitten can get in without 
troubling me.'' So he made a large hole for the cat, 
and close beside it he cut out a small hole for the 
kitten. 

6. Then he still sat at his desk, adding and sub- 
tracting and dividing, to find out how far away the 
stars are. The cat never scratched and the kitten 
never mewed to be let in again. 

7. This wise man seldom noticed small things. 
Sometinies he did not know whether he had had his 
dinner or not. 

8. But he did notice aft^r a while that Miss Kittie 
never used the little doorway he had made for her. 
Instead, she always came skipping in after her mother, 
through the cat's doorway. 

9. '' Well, there ! " exclaimed the wise man, after 
he had seen this several times. '^ One doorway would 
have done for both cat and kitten. Why didn't I think 
of that before ? " 

10. This is a true story. 
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V7ith Sir Isaac Newton's name upon the blackboard, tell children that 
he has helped us to know what the stars are made of, how far away they are, 
what holds them in their places, and why things fall to the earth. 

Written Spelling. 

dividing story troubling several subtracting 







Oral 


Spelling. 






WIS^ 


liv^ 


lik^ 


fSnd 


nam^ 


stoop 


wiser 


living 


pike 


pond 


flame 


loop 


wisest 


give 


spike 


bond 


lame 


coop 


rise 


giving 


strike 


yonder 


frame 


droop 


rising 


giver 


dislike 


fonder 


same 


scoop 



.■.;■£• 



Copy and memorize: 

Hearts, like doors, will ope with ease 

To very, very little keys. 

Let's not forget that two of these 

Are, *' Thank you, sir!'' and, *'If you please." 

XXVI. REVIEW. 

First Period. — Children search past text for unfamiliar words 
that have not appeared in the spelling exercises. These are written, as 
found, upon the blackboard. 

Second Period. — Study of these words, and exercises upon 
them. 

Third Period. — Oral reading, the more difficult lessons being 
selected by children for review. 
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A Feather In Her Cap. Altar J. Morgu. 

FouETH Peeiod. — For diversion, the children may compose e 
story about the picture, closing with the following couplet : 

Be kind and be gentle to those who are old, 
For kindness is dearer and better than gold. 
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XXVII. THE DISAPPOINTED DONKEY. 

1. One warm day a donkey was carrying a heavy 
load of salt along a country road. The salt hung in 
saddle bags, at both sides of him, just as you see 
them in the picture. 

2. Coming to a stream, the donkey waded in to 
cool his feet and get a drink. His master, wishing to 
keep the salt dry, tried to hold him back from the deep 
water. 

3. But the donkey was too strong for him and 
would not obey. In waded the beast, until he reached 
the very deepest part. 

4. By this time, the salt bags hung down in the 
water, and the salt was melting away very fast. When 
the donkey came out again upon the bank, his load was 
much lighter than it had been before. 

5. By and by the donkey and his master came to a 
place where the stream crossed the road again. The 
man tried to drive the donkey over the bridge, but the 
beast would not obey him. 

6. Instead, the donkey waded into the water. 
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This time, finding it quite deep, he took a good 
swim. 

7. Walking on after this second bath, he found 
that he had hardly any load at all. "This is what I 
will do every time," thought he. 

8. On the way home, his master gave him a load 
of sponges to carry. The bags were not heavy now, but 
the donkey thought he would make them still lighter. 

9. At the .first bridge, he waded into the stream 
and swam out into the deep water. He thought that 
the sponges would melt away as the salt had done ; but 
when he returned to the bank, they had filled with water. 

10. They were now so heavy that he could hardly 
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climb ashore with them. His master, who was a kind 
man, had never put such a heavy load upon the poor 
donkey's back as he had to carry now. 

11. As he walked on, he thought, **How very 
strange! Water makes some loads light and other 
loads heavy." 





• 


Written 


Spelling. 






ashore 


sponges 


instead 

Oral Spelling. 


second 

1 


obey 


s»lt 


lo^d 


wad^ 


stream 


instg^d 


he 


malt 


road 


made 


dream 


steady 


she 


halt 


toad 


shade 


scream 


ready 


we 


Walter 


goad 


fade 


cream 


heavy 


me 


falter 


loaded 


trade 


ream 


heaven 


be 



Copy and memorize : 

A MORNING THANKSGIVING. 

For this new morning, with its light, 
For rest and shelter of the night. 
For health and food, for love and friends, 
For everything His goodness sends, 
We thank the Heavenly Father. 
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XXVIII. BIRD TRADES. 

1. Tbe swallow is a mason, 

And underneath the eaves 
He builds a nest and plasters it 
With mud and hay and leaves. 



2. Of all the weavers that I know, 
The oriole is the best. 
High on the branches of a tree 
She hangs her cozy nest 

3. The woodpecker is hard at work. 
A carpenter is he ; 
And you may hear him hammering 
The trunk of yonder tree. 
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4. Some little birds are miners; 
Some build upon the gi'ound ; 
And busy little tailors, too, 
Among the birds are found. 

— Our Young Folks. 

Read from : " The Bird World," Ginn & Co. ; 
"The Book of Nature Myths," Holbrook; or 
Chapter III, " Bird Architecture," in Blanchard's 
" How to Attract Birds," Doubleday. , 

Writtea SpelUng. 
mason oriole bmnches woodpecker carpenter 

Oral Spelling, 

plaster ne^th le^ b>illd know cozy 

master wreath leaves buy knew rosy 

faster heath sheaf building knife posy 

Chester wreathes sheaves swallow knock rose 

Hester breathes sheathes - wallow knob prose 



Copy 



I memorize : 



When a task you've once begun, 
Never leave it, till it's done. 
Be the labor great or small, 
Do it well, or not at all. 
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XXIX. THE PEAOH TREE. 

1. In the early spring, the peach buds were burst- 
ing their winter coverings. Jack Frost came near and 
threatened their life. ** Please leave them alone till 
the blossoms come out," prayed the tree. So Jack 
Frost went away and forgot to come back. 

2. Then the wind blew hard and threatened to 
blow the blossoms from the tree. '' Please leave them 
till the peaches grow,'' said the tree. So the wind, too, 
went away arid forgot to come back. 

3. The little peaches were beginning to grow be- 
hind the pink and white petals. When the petals were 
no longer needed, they lightly fell, covering the ground 
under the tree with a beautiful carpet. Then the 
rains washed them into the soil; the grass grew over 
them ; and even their mother, the tree, forgot them. 

4. The tiny, hard peaches grew and grew all sum- 
mer, until the tree thought they were large enough. 
Then she whispered to them in the sweetest way pos- 
sible ; and they grew soft and red in the sun, and their 
juice became as sweet as their mother's loving words. 
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5. At last, the farmer came one day and said : 
"These peaches have ripened nicely. Shall I gather 
them?'' 

6. ''Yes/' said the tree, ''take them all, and wel- 
come ! But do me one favor. Plant some of the pits. 
It would be sad indeed if, among so many, none should 
grow to take my place when I am gone." 

7. "With all my heart!" cried the farmer. "If 
your fruit is as fine as it was last year, I will plant a 
whole orchard, and thank you for the seed. Is that 
all I can do for you?" 

8. "That is all," replied the peach tree. And 
never another word did she speak in all her life. 



possible juice 



Written Spelling. 

beautiful threatened ripened 







Oral Spelling. 






pejich 


thrg^t 


ple^s^ 


lon^ 


hai'm 


grew 


reach 


thread 


tease 


bone 


farm 


blew 


teach 


breath 


weasel 


tone 


charm 


stew 


each 


bread 


ease 


stone 


arrn 


new 


beach 


breast 


ea^y 


alone 


alarm 


threw 
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XXX. WHAT DOLLY LACKS. 

1. She has a cab to ride in, 

A carriage robe, a coat, 
A crimson dress with long, long train, 
And lace about the throat. 

2. She wears a broad sash ribbon. 

Has shoes upon her feet; 
With sacque and shawl and parasol, 
Her outfit is complete. 

3. At home, she has china dishes, 

Painted, gilded, and small; 
A kitchen stove, with kettles, pans, 
Pipe and oven and all. 

4. She has a bed and a cradle. 

And a hammock for a swing. 
Indeed, this favored dolly 
Has almost everything. 

5. Yes, everything that a dolly 

Can need, as I have said. 
Except one little trifle — 

She hasn't any head !— Oub Little Ones. 
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Written Spelling. 

carriage sacque parasol complete except 







Oral Spelling. 






cab 


crimson 


throat w^^r 


sha^l 


stov^ 


grab 


ribbon 


oat bear 


awl 


wove 


crab 


iron 


goat tear 


crawl 


grove 



slab prison boat pear sprawl clove 

stab lesson coat swear drawl drove 

XXXI. WHAT MARY GAVE. 

1. Said ten-year-old Mary at bedtime, '' Mamma, 
I wish I had something to give away." 

2. '' But, my dear little girl, you have been giving 
all day long,'' replied her mother. 

3. *'I, Mother?" said Mary in great surprise. 
*'Why, I lost the few pennies I was saving to buy 
Bennie something for Christmas, and now I have noth- 
ing at all to give that anybody wants." 

4. ''When the baby cried, you gave him an hour 
of loving care," said her mother. ''That was some- 
thing he wanted. 

5. "When little Bennie began to worry me for 
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some new way of amusing himself, you gave him your 
new glass beads and showed him how to string them. 

6. '' You dusted the bedrooms for Bridget, and so 
gave her an hour to go to see her poor, sick mother. 

7. *'You gave kind attention to a long story of 
Grandma's that she has told you many times before ; 
and so she talked herself to sleep and forgot her pain. 

8. '*You have kept yourself looking bright and 
neat all day, with a loving smile for every one. That 
has given Mamma a thrill of happiness every time 
she has looked at you. 

9. '' You give something of yourself to every one 
who needs a kindness at your hands ; and yourself is 
better than money.'' 

10. Mary gave her mother a hug and a kiss and 
a soft ''Good night!" 

ll/ Then, when it was dark, she folded her hands 
and thanked her heavenly Father that she had at least 
herself to give. 

Written SpeUing. 

surprise Christmas bedrooms heavenly attention 
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Oral Spelling, 
dark ^rl hSv^ gi'^St 

ark whirl having break 

park twirl give steak 

lark bird giving yea 

bark third living greater 

Copy and memorize : 

Politeness is to do and say 

The kindest thing in the kindest way. 



B6nnI0 


b5dy 


pennies 


study 


Jennie 


city 


Minnie 


very 


Winnie 


many 
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XXXII. A QOOP PABTY. 

"Please come to my party!" 

Said Jennie to Prue; 
"I'm going to have Willy 

And Nelly and you. 

"I'm going to have candy 
And cake and ice cream. 

We'll play Hunt-the-Slipper ; 
We'll laugh and we'll scream. 

" We'll dress up in caps ; 

We'll have stories and tricks; 
And you won't have to go 

Till a quarter past six ! " 
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4. But alas! When she mentioned 
Her party, at tea, 
Her mother said, **NoI 
It can't possibly be." 

5/ So Jane had to go 

And explain to her friends; 
And that is how many 
A Groop party ends! 

6. Just speak to your mother 
Before you invite. 
And then it's more likely 
To happen all right! 

From " More Goops and How Not tx) Be Them " ; 
Gelett Burgess; Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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quarter alas 



Written SpeUing. 

mentioned possibly 



Burgess 







Oral 


SpelUng. 






parly 


candy 


iQf^ 


hiint 


slipfier 


laugh 


parties 


dandy 


nice 


blunt 


dipper 


draught 


stories 


handy 


mice 


grunt 


clipper 


enough 


candy 


Andy 


spice 


stunt 


flipper 


tough 


candies 


jsandy. 


price 


runt 


skipper 


rough 
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XXXIII. THE INDIA-RUBBER MAN. 

1. Did you ever hear of the India-rubber man ? 

2. His hat was made of rubber. His shoes were 
made of rubber. His coat and vest were made of 
rubber. 

3. Even his purse was made of rubber ; but there 
was no money in it. 

4. He seemed to have gone crazy about rubber, 
and people made fun of him. 

5. This India-rubber man was Charles Goodyear. 
Before any one else had found out how to make useful 
things of rubber, he believed it could be done. 

6. He tried and tried to discover how to make 
rubber so that it would not melt in summer or freeze 
in winter. 

7. The search kept him very poor, because he 
could not be doing that and earning wages at the same 
time. His family went hungry, and one of the children 
died. 

8. At last, he tried heating rubber and sulphur 
together. That was the secret! 
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9. Now we have our overshoes, rain coats, and 
many other things of rubber — and all through his 
patient search. 

10. Let us thank Charles Goodyear, the India- 
rubber man. 

« 

Children tell name of maker found on soles of their own rubbers. 
Name all the things they know made of rubber. 

Teacher's reading: "Heroes and Martyrs of Invention," Towle; 
"Stories of Great Americans^'' Eggleston. 

• 

Written SpeUing. 

believed discover sulphur because patient 



Oral Spelling. 



rub]ier 

lubber 

blubber 

scrubber 

jabber 



ev^n 

Eden 

open 

omen 

Eben 



crazy 

lazy 

hazy 

blaze 

glaze 



useful 

needful 

careful 

grateful 

awful 



how 

now 

bow 

brow 

plow 



Copy and memorize : 

If all were rain, and never sun, 
No bow could span the hill. 

If all were sun and never rain, 
There'd be no rainbow still. 



fre^z^ 

sneeze 

squeeze 

breeze 

wheeze 
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XXXIV. A HAPPY KING. 

1. I am a king. I am away from my people, but 
hope to return to them some day. 

2. Ton see, I have my qneen and our daughter, 
the princess, with me. Many a king would be glad to 
have as loving a wife and child as I have. 

3. They caught us in our native woods, — those 
wicked men, — when our daughter was a cub. They 
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brought us to this place, where we have lived ever 
since. 

4. They give us plenty to eat, but will not let 
us out of this house. They call it the lion house, 
though no lion in oUr native land ever lived in such 
a house. 

5. Crowds of strangers come to see us every day. 
They look at us and make remarks. Sometimes they 
shudder and turn away, as if they did not like us. 

6. I don't see what we are kept here for, if men 
do not like us. Well, we don't like them, either. Oh, 
yes, we might, if we could have some of them to eat. 

7. The other day, a lady saw us about as you 
see us now. *' I tell you," she said, '' lions are not 
all bad, after all. See how those lions love one 
another." 

8. Of course we are not all bad! What in the 
world ever put that idea into the heads of men ? Lions 
all bad, indeed! 

9. Do you think we neglect our wives and our 
children, as I have h^ard some men do? Not a bit of 
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it! A lion's family is always well taken care of, as 
long as the father lives. . 

10. If those dreadful men will only leave us 
together, my dear ones and I will be happy. We are 
expecting every day to escape from this queer place. 

11. When we do, we shall try to find our way 
back to our old free home. While there is life, there 
is hope. 

Could .the lions find their way back to their native land from America? 
Why not? 

Written Spelling. 



shudder 



either neglect escape 



native 







Oral 


Spelling. 






return 


quej^n 


glad 


mSrry 


^hom 


wiff^ 


replace 


queer 


sad 


Harry 


who 


life 


remark 


quick 


shad 


tarry 


whose 


strife 


recess 


quince 


pad 


carry 


do 


knife 


recite 


quite 


clad 


parry 


to 


fife 



XXXV. THE BIRDIES' BREAKFAST. 

1. Two little birdies, one wintry day, 
Began to wonder, and then to say 
'' How about breakfast, this wintry day? '' 
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2. Two little maidens, one wintry day, 
Into the garden wended their way, 
Where the snow lay deep, that wintry day. 

3. One, with a broom, swept the snow away ; 
One scattered crumbs, then away to play. 
And birdies had breakfast, that wintry day. 

— Selected. 
TO A BUTTERFLY. 

Oh, pleasant, pleasant were the days — 
The time when, in our childish plays, 
My sister Emmeline and I 
Together chased the butterfly! 

A very hunter, did I rush 
Upon the prey. With leaps and springs 
I followed on from brake to bush; 
But she, God love her, feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings. 

— Wordsworth. 

Why do birds need help after a snowstorm ? How should a butterfly 
be handled, if at all ? Name some beasts of prey. 
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Written Spelling. 






pleasant 


childish Emmeline butterfly 


brake 






Oral Spelling. 






prey 


wintry 


winded 


scStJter 


chasj^ 


le^p 


they 


pantry 


ended 


platter 


base 


heap 


obey 


entry 


tended 


matter 


case 


cheap 


whey 


sentry 


mended 


flatter 


vase 


reap 


they'll 


country 


blended 


batter 


close 


steam 



XXXVI. OLD DOG TRAY. 

1. Dog Tray has been away for two days. He 
never stayed so long before. 

2. Dog Tray is a hunter. Sometimes he goes to 
look for the naughty fox that eats the chickens, and 
the fox leads him a long chase. When he returns, 
every one is glad. Even baby crows at sight of him. 

3. What do you suppose he is saying to baby? 
And what is baby saying to him? Do you think 
they understand each other? 

4. Dog Tray is often left to watch baby asleep 

in the cradle. No harm can come while he is there. 

> 

5. When the children go chestnutting, he goes. 
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too. He knows he may be needed to take care of 
them. 

6. One afternoon they wandered too far and 
stayed too long. It grew dark, and they could not 
tell the way home. 

7. If they had been alone, they might have gone 
the wrong way. Then, getting farther and farther into 
the wood, they would have been lost indeed. 
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8. But Dog Tray was with them. All they had 
to do was to say, '' We're going home, Tray ! " The 
wise dog was glad to hear it, for he knew it was 
growing late and they had far to walk. 

9. He gave a glad sniff, as if to say, ** Come this 

way, then ! '' and trotted off. The children followed, 
for they knew they could trust Tray. 

10. Every once in a while Tray would pause and 
look around, as if to say, ''Am I going tc^ fiast for 
you?" Then he would trot along. 

11. Mamma knew that Tray was with the chil- 
dren, or she would have been worried about them. 

« 

As it was, when they reached home, she only said: 

''Come, hurry, children! Your supper is waiting." 

.12. Old Dog Tray's ever faithful; 
Grief cannot drive him away. 
He is gentle, he is kind, 
And you'll never, never find 
A better friend than old Dog Tray. 

Written SpeUing. 
suppose understand pause worried faithful 
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Oral Spelling. 



hiinter 
banter 
canter 
center 
winter 

• 

Copy 
A 



gr^ef 
thief 
chief 
relief 
fiend 



lefid 

plead 

bead 

read 

reader 



soften 
listen 
bustle 
rustle 



hurley 

furry 

flurry 

curry 

scurry 



cradl^ 

ladle 

idle 

bridle 

idly 



several times with best penmanship : 

friend is above gold. 

XXXVII. THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 

1. My dear, you must know 
That, a long while ago, 

There were two little children, 
Whose names I don't know. 

2. They were taken away 
On a bright autumn day, 

And lost in a wood. 
As IVe heard people say. 

3. Now, when it was night. 
Very sad was their plight; 

For the stars did not shine, 
And the moon hid her light. 
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4. They sobbed and they sighed, 
And sadly they cried; 

And the poor little things, 
At last lay down and died. 

5. Two robins so red. 

When they saw them lie dead, 

Brought beach and oak leaves 
And over them spread. 

6. And all the day long. 
The branches among, 

They sang to them softly; 
And this was their song: 

7. '*Poor babes in the wood! 
Poor babes in the wood! 

Oh, wholl come to find 
The poor babes in the wood ? '' 

— Selected. 

There are several forms of an old story of children taken by poor 
parents deep into the woods, for the purpose of losing them there. Who 
can tell the story of " Hop-o-my-Thumb " ? Of " Hansel and Grethel " ? 
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Written Spelling. 






autumn 


sobbed branches 


robins 


who'll 






Oral 


Spellii^. 






miist 


whll^ 


ago 


takji 


hSfird 


bg*ich 


trust 


mile 


about 


taken 


learn 


screech 


rust 


file 


around 


shake 


earth 


leech 


gust 


pile 


away 


shaken 


search 


speech 


rusty 


smile 


above 


waken 


yearn 


breech 



WHhington snd Lst^yetta it Mount Vernon, Atler T. P. BoesIMt. 

XXXVIII. REVIEW. 

First Period. — Spelling exercises. 
Second Period. — Review reading. 

Third Period. — Children tell whose home this is and relate 
all they know of the great man. Blackboard reading lessou. 
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XXXIX. THE LAME MAN AND THE BLIND MAN. 

1. A lame man sat by the roadside, wishing he 
could travel more quickly and with less pain. 

2. A blind man came slowly down the road, 
feeling his way with a cane. 

3. '' Stop and rest, friend, and we will chat 
together,'' said the lame man. 

4. '' If you are a friend, I shall be glad to chat 
with you," said the blind man. *' I cannot see your 
face, but your voice sounds like that of a good man." 

5. So they sat together on the rock, in the shade 
of a great oak tree, and told each other of their 
sorrows and difficulties. 

6. ''If only I could see," said the blind man, 
''I would throw my cane aside, and walk as briskly 
to town as any other man." 

7. *' And if it were not for my lameness," said the 
lame man, ''I should have been in town before now." 

8. '' Together, we should make one good traveler," 
said the blind man. ''I have good legs, and you have 
good eyes." 
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9. "Then why not lend each other the nse of 
eyes and legs," said the lame man, "and travel as 
one man, having both in good order?" 

10. " Prithee, tell me how that may be done, 
good neighbor," said the blind man, "and I will 
gladly do my part." 
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11. '* Nothing is easier," said the lame man, 
*' You have only to take me on your back, being 
strong. I will then guide you to town, and you may 
throw away your cane.'^ ' 

12. The blind man consented, and took the lame 
man upon his back. The lame man told him just 
which way to step, and so they both reached town 
in safety. — ^Esop. 

Written SpeUing. 

neighbor difficulties traveler consented 







Oral Spelling. 






travel 


s5rro^ 


waJk 


brisk 


voice 


gylld^ 


gravel 


borrow 


talk 


risk 


choice 


guard 


level 


morrow 


chalk 


whisk 


rejoice 


guilty 


shovel 


arrow 


balk 


disk 


noise 


guess 


ravel 


narrow 


balky 


briskly 


poise 


guest 



XL. THE QUARRELSOME KITTENS. 

1. Two little kittens, one stormy night. 
Began to quarrel and then to fight. 
One had a mouse ; the other had none ; 
That was the way the fight was begun. 
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" ni have that mouse ! " said the bigger cat. 
'You'll have that mouse? We'll see about that!" 
'I will have that mouse!" said the elder son. 
" You sha'n't have that mouse ! " said the other 
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desk." (Trftid meaqa did lay, and requires an object Give further practice.) 
What do the two apostrophes stand for in aWn't f 

Written Spelling, 
sha'n't nowhere finished elder friends 







Oral 


Spelling. 






told 


knf^n 


stdrm 


quarrgl 


mous^ 


bigger 


mold 


mitten 


stoi-my 


squirrel 


house 


trigger 


sold 


l)itten 


thorny- 


sorrel 


souse 


digger 


fold 


written 


homy 


barrel 


grouse 


dagger 


bold 


fatten 


forty 


garret 


houses 


stagger 




XLI. THE 


INSECT KING. 






y > 


1 


. The king 


of the insects is 



the dragon fly. 
> 2. It js a pity that children 
^ are not more respectful to this 
-ft royal friend, for friend he is. 

3. If they were to watch him 

at work, instead of believing all 

the bad stories they hear about 

him, they would no longer call, him a " darning 

needle." 
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4. This beautiful insect, like the bee, began life 
as an egg; only he began it in the pond. 

5. A family of mosquitoes began life there at 
about the same time. Out they all ^-^ 
came from their shells, and wriggled 

about in the water. 

6. These tiny mosquito larvie 
were getting ready to grow wings, and 
rise into the air, and torment sleeping 
babies. But while they were doing „ 
so, Prince Dragon Fly became hungry. *^'' 

7. He was not much more than a common water 
grub himself at that time. But he did not wait for 
— ^^-^v.r--^ wings before he began being useful 

to man. 

8. He caught those mosquito 
lar\'{e, one by one, and ate them 
up. Surely, you will make a low 
bow of thanks to him for this alone, 
next time you see him. 
'■* 9. We rise by good deeds; and 
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so, of course, Prince Dragon Fly rose. He rose into 
the air, at last, on those beautiful wings that he can 
move so fast you can hardly see them. Then he looked 
about him on a new world. 

10. Some mosquitoes that he had not met as 
larvae, down in the water, were flying about over the 
pond, waiting for the children to come down to the 
boat. 

11. King Dragon Fly pounced upon these mos- 
quitoes, and was catching and eating them as fast as 
he could, when down came the children. 

12. And how do you think they behaved to him ? 
Edith threw her cape over her head and screamed, and 
Tom threw a stick at him. 

13. Of course, he flew away and left the mos- 
quitoes to make a fine meal on his enemies. What 
dragon fly would not? 

WTio has seen the dragon fly ? Who has feared it ? Who will prom- 
ise to befriend this useful insect in future ? What are the larvae of insects ? 
(See « Insect Life/' D. Appleton & Co.) 

Written Spelling. 

mosquitoes larvae Edith behaved enemies 
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Oral Spelling. 






insSct 


di^6n 


royal 


belief 


poun^^ 


bisect 


wagon 


loyal 


believe 


ounce 


respect 


flagon 


royalty 


believing 


flounce 


expect 


melon 


several 


relief 


bounce 


correct 


felon 






trounce 




XLH. TWO 








1. Two little girls 
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Two listening ears 

Get the ermnds well done. 

5. Two splendid horses 

Just make up a span ; 
Two friends make a couple, 
My brave little man. 

6. Two shoes mak^ a pair — 

One would not do alone; 
Two ducks make a brace, 
If one duck has not flown. 

7. We need one another; 

So let us together 
Work, play, and make sunshine. 







Whatever the weather. 


— Selected. 






Oral SpeUing. 






bgt)!er 


d6ylbl0 


biigy twigj^ 


duck 


16t 


letter 


trouble 


busier twitter 


luck 


get 


setter 


couple 


busiest twelve 


tuck 


met 


fetter 


young 


busily twelfth 


truck 


wet 


wetter 


cousin 


business twin 


stuck 


fret 
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Written Spelling, 
sewing errands splendid watchful weather 

Copy the following^ filling the blanks : 

A couple of . A pair of . 

A brace of . A span of . 



XLIII. A SAD MISTAKE. 

1. A little wren stopped short, just as she 
was about to pounce upon a spider. 

2. **What is the matter, Mrs. 
Spider? You look very angry," she 
said. 

3. ^'That naughty little girl 
called me an insect ! " complained 
the spider. 

4. *' And aren't you an insect?" 
asked the wren, politely. 

5. ''No, indeed! Don't you see my eight legs? 
But I forget! A wren cannot count." 

6. ''And how many legs do the insects have?" 
said the wren. 
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7. '' Only six, of course ! Haven't you eaten 
enough to know? Count the legs of the grasshopper. 
Count the legs of the fly. Count the legs of the mos- 
quito." 

8. ** You forget again that I am a wren and can- 
not count. But I see that you have a great many legs. 
What do you do with them all?'' 

9. '*Do with them all? What do you do with 
your two, pray ? " 

10. *' Oh, I stand and hop and perch. But two 
legs are enough, it seems to me." 

11. *' They may be enough for a wren. You make 
me think of a little boy with a penny to spend. He 
would not know what to do with a dollar." 

12. '^Well, dear Mrs. Spider, I beg your pardon. 
I took you for an insect myself, not being able to count 
your legs. 

13. ** I was going to eat you, by mistake. I am 
glad you told me that you are not an insect. You 
are so cross to-day that I am afraid you would disagree 
with me. 
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14. "I will go and whisper in the little girl's ear 
that she must count your legs next time. Good day, 
Mrs. Spider!" 

Written SDelline. 
com] 



>tr6ii 
writ) 
wris 
wraj 
wrot 
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4. And their cloud friends cried, 
And in snowflakes died, 

As the leaves went fluttering down ; 

5. And the tall trees bare 
To and fro, in the air. 

Reached after their leaves, wind tossed.' 

6. And they cannot forget — 
They are reaching yet 

For the leaves that the north wind lost. 

— Work and Play. 

What do the two apostrophes stand for in sha'nH 9 Tefll the uses of 
all the other apostrophes in the spelling. 

Written SpelUng. 



branches 


snowflj 


ikes wine 
Oral SpelUng. 


l-tossed 


fluttering 


branch 


mgrr^ 


flutiKer 


tSssj^d 


don't 


ranch 


berry 


mutter 


crossed 


won't 


bench 


ferry 


stutter 


passed 


can't 


trench 


Jerry 


utter 


pressed 


sha'n't 


French 


cherry 


butter 


dressed 


aren't 



XLV. REVIEW. 

First Period. — Spelling match. 

Second Period. — Find and write all the two-letter words you 
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can. Are any made of two consonants ? two vowels ? Group together 
all those in which the consonant comes first. Make another group of 
those in which the vowel comes first, Mark the sounds of the vowels. 
Are they alike in the two groups ? Are all in either group alike ? 
What can you say of the vowels in these two groups of words ? (See 
Appendix.) 

Thibd Febiod. ' — Class make up a blacklxiard story for the 
pictara. 
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XLVI. NELL AND HER BIRD. 

1. Good-by, little birdie! 

Fly to the sky, 
Singing and singing 
A merry good-by I 

2. Tell all the birdies 

Flying above, 
Nell, in the garden, 
Sends them her love. 

3. Tell how I found you, 

Hurt, in a tree ; 
Then, when they^re wounded. 
They'll come right to me. 

4. I'd like to go with you, 

If I could fly — 
It must be so beautiful 
Up in the sky! 

5. Why, little birdie — 

Why don't you go? 
Tou sit on my finger 

And shake your head, ** No I " 
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6. He's off ! Oh, how quickly 

And gladly he rose ! 
I know he will love me, 
Wherever he goes. 

7. I know, for he really 

Seemed trying to say, 
^^ My dear little Nellie, 
I can't go away ! " 

8. But just then some birdies 

Came flying along. 
And sang as they neared us 
A chirruping song. 

9. He felt just as I do 

When girls come and shout 
Right under my window, 
'' Come, Nellie, come out ! " 

10. It's wrong to be sorry; 
I ought to be glad; 
But he's the best birdie 

That ever I had. —Selected. 

Written Spelling. Oral Spelling. 

Copy selected stanzas. Review, 
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XLVII. THE SICK LADY. 

1. Peter was a very little boy, just old enough 
to go to school. 

2. He lived in a little cottage with his mother 
and seven brothers and sisters. They were all much 
older than Peter. 

3. The oldest brother seemed to Peter to be 
almost a man. He made the fires, chopped the wood, 
fed the horse, and milked the cows. He carried the 
milk cans down to the railroad station in the big 
wagon. He drove the horse whenever any one wanted 
to go riding. 

4. All that Peter could do to help his mother 
was to pick up chips for the fire and keep the hens 
out of the garden. Yes, there was one thing more. 
He could be a good boy and keep out of her way 
when she was very busy. 

5. He started for school every morning with his 
little dinner basket. He always walked fast until he 
came to the lilac garden with the stone wall around it. 

6. Then he stopped and peeped through the 
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gate, to see if the sick lady was looking out of the 
window. She always was, and she would wave her 
hand to him and smile. Then Peter would run along 
to school as fast as he could. 

7. Peter wondered if she had always been sitting 
at the window, and if she could never go out. of doors. 
He asked his mother; and she said that once the lady 
had been well and could go. out of her house, anywhere 
she liked. 

8. One day Peter's mother took him to see the 
sick lady. He gathered some flowers for her by the 
way. He carried the flowers in his left hand, so that 
he might shake hands with the right. 

9. When Peter's mother knocked at the door, a 
voice called out, '* Come in ! " Then they went right 
into the house and found the sick lady at the window, 
reading a book. 

10. When Peter gave her the flowers, she thanked 
him kindly. She said she loved to see the garden 
flowers from her window, but wild flowers were lovelier 
still. 
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11. Peter's mother got a vase from the cupboard 
and half filled it with water. She set it on the table, 
so that the sick lady might put the flowers into it 
when her hand grew tired from holding them. 
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12. After that Peter often took flowers to the 
sick lady. She said she was glad to have such a 
thoughtful little friend. 



station 



lilac 



Written SpeUing. 

cupboard anywhere lovelier 







Oral SpeUing 


• 






sick 


cotjrag^ 


sev^n 


his 


much 


milk 


thick 


pottage 


seventh 


as 


such 


silk 


stick 


village 


seventeen 


has 


which 


bulk 


wick 


pillage 


seventy 


'tis 


rich 


elk 


chick 


passage 


dozen 


was 


riches 


hulk 



Kec^Jl couplet, page 65. 



XLVIII. LITTLE WHITE LILY. 

1. Little white lily 
Sat by a stone, 
Drooping and waiting 
Till the sun shone. 
Little white lily 
Sunshine has fed; 
Little white lily 
Is lifting her head. 
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2. Little white lily 
Said, **It is good — 
Little white lily's 
Clothing and food/^ 
Little white lily 
Dressed like a bride, 
Shining with whiteness 
And crowned beside! 

3. Little white lily 
Droopeth with pain, 
Waiting and waiting 
For the wet rain. 
Little white lily 
Holdeth her cup; 
Rain is fast falling 
And filling it up. ^ 

4. Little white lily 
Said, ^^ Good again — 
When I am thirsty, 
To have fresh rain! 
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Now I am stronger; 
Now I am cool; 
Heat cannot burn me, 
My veins are so full." 

5. Little white lily 
Smells very sweet : 
On her head sunshine, 
Rain at her feet. 
Thanks to the sunshine. 
Thanks to the rain! 
Little white lily 
Is happy again! 
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-Georgb Macdonald. 






Written Spelling. 






crowned 


wait 


waiting drooping whiteness 






Oral Spelling. 




■ 


ve^ng 


ston^ 


brid0 lift 


droopeth 


frgsh 


reins 


throne 


ride gift 


holdeth 


mesh 


veil 


bone 


chide sift 


lifteth 


clash 


skein 


tone 


hide rift 


weepeth 


ash 


reindeer 


shone 


beside drift 


falleth 


gush 
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XLIX. THE LITTLE ESKIMO BOY. 

1. The little Eskimo boy haa a summer home and 
a winter home. Only the wealthy can afford that in 
our country. 

2. He dresses entirely in furs. Some of ua think 
ourselves very fine if we can have a little fur trimming 
on our coats. 

3. But as to the food of the little Eskimo boy — 
I am afraid you will make a wry face if I tell you much 
about that. 

4. He would rather you gave him a tallow candle 
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to eat than a stick of candy; and a piece of raw fish 
is better to him than cake — which, by the way, he 
has never tasted. 

5. The name, Eskimos, means ** eaters of raw 
flesh '' ; and that is what the Eskimos are. 

6. It would not be well for them to have much 
fire in winter to cook with, for their winter houses 
are built of snow and ice. All the heat they have is 
from an oil lamp. 

7o The sun ia.the Eskimo land is lazier than the 
laziest person in the country, -He never gets up during 
the three long winter months. 

8. In the spring he rouses himself. He peeps 
from his bed some fine morning, but quickly drops back 
again, as if disgusted with the cold. 

9. He tries again the next morning. He rises a 
little higher and stays up a little longer every day, until 
he forgets to go to bed at all for three months. 

10. This makes a long summer day for the little 
Eskimo boy, and his parents bring him out of their 
snow hut to live in a tent of skins. 
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11. The fresh air seems good to them all, after 
living so long in a house without windows. How 
delightful it must be to the children to be able to 
play out of doors so much. 

12. The little Eskimo's pets are his horses — that 
is, the strong and gentle dogs that draw his sledge 
about. 

13. A few Eskimos have reindeer, or deer, which 
they train as horses. The reindeer go very fast, and 
a little Eskimo boy who is treated to a ride behind 
them thinks it great sport. 

Eead " Story of a Eeal Eskimo," Olaf Krarer ; or a selection from 
" Eskimo Stories," Smith (Rand, McNally & Co.). 







Written Spelling. 






Eskimos 


person 


during i 
Oral Spelling. 


iisgusted 


parents 


aff6id 


winter 


i^vs slg^g^ 


s6lv^§ 


trimming 


accord 


splinter 


burrs edge 


elves 


brimming 


assort 


printer 


cur ledge 


delve 


skimming 


effort 


hinder 


purr judge 


twelve 


swimming 


stubborn 


cinder 


spur budge 


shelves 

* 


glimmer 
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Copy and memorize : 

Who has seen the wind? 

Neither you nor I; 
But when the trees bow down their heads, 

The wind is passing by. 

Who has seen the breeze? 

Neither I nor you; 
But when the leaves hang trembling, 

The breeze is passing through. 

— Christina G. Rossetti. 



L. THE LION'S CHANCE. 

1. Four friendly oxen grazed together in the same 
field. A lion often prowled about, watching for a 
chance to devour one of them. 

2. Whenever the oxen saw the lion coming, they 
would stand with their backs together and show him 
their horns from whichever side he tried to come near. 

3. As long as the oxen behaved thus, the lion 
kept his distance. It chanced, however, that the oxen 
quarreled among themselves and became unfriendly. 
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Then they went apart to graze in different parts of the 
field. 

4. The lion, seeing this, fell upon them one by 
one, and easily dispatched them all. 

• — iEsop. 

JOHNNY'S JOKE. 

1. He jumped and shrieked and waved his hand, 

And stamped upon the ground. 
''Oh, how the cat can scratch!'' he wept; 
I ran to bind the wound. 

2. I gazed upon his chubby fist; 

No damage could I see. 
''There is no scratch, my child,'' I said. 
" There was no cat ! " said he. 



When first I say a funny thing, 
They laugh as if they'd have a fit; 
But when I say it twenty times. 
They somehow do not laugh a bit. 

From " Verses for Jock and Joan " ; 
Helen H. Whitney ; Fox, Duffield & Co., 

Copyright, 1906. 
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Writtea Spelling, 
whichever unfriendly dispatched distance quarreled 

Oral Spelling. 

devour twenty among dispatch chan^^d graz^ 

our plenty monkey dischai^e danced grazed 

flour shanty none disturb glance grazing 

sour flinty front dislike glancing four 

hours windy month discover dancing pour 

LI. THE POND SNAIL. 

1. Speaking of homes, how would you like to have 
a house like mine? —= 

2. I built it myself, and I 
assure you it is well made. The 
chimney never smokes, and the - 
roof never leaks. 

3. There is room inside for 
all I want to put there, and no 
room to waste. Can you say that 
of your own house? 

4. What is that you ask about ? 
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A spare roonj for visitors? No, I have no guest room, 
and no need for one. 

5. All my friends have houses of their own, and 
bring them with them when they come to see me. 
So what do I want with a guest room? 

6. My house is more to me than you may be- 
lieve at first sight. Think of all the trouble your 
poor mother has, to buy and make clothes for you; 
and of all the money your father has to earn, to pay 
for them. 

7. My mother and father never had any such 
trouble to provide clothes for me and teach me how 
to dress myself. I began when a small baby to build 
this house. I made it to fit me better than your 
clothes fit you. I have never had to dress and undress 
in all my life. 

8. I built additions to my house as fast as I grew 
larger and needed them. Now, as you see, it is as 
large as any pond snail could wish. 

9. I shall not make it any larger, but shall enjoy 
myself in it all the rest of my life. Some people never 
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know when they have enough in this world. A pond 
snail does. 

10. Did you ever hear of that Greek gentleman 
who lived in a tub ? No ? Well, you should ask some 
one to tell you his story. He w^as as wise as a pond 
snail, only he did not know how to build him the right 
kind of house. 

11. We snails found it out thousands of years ago, 
and have been living in the same kind of houses ever 
since. And yet you call us slow ! 

12. We feel very sorry for you poor human beings, 
who have not found anything to suit you yet. You 
keep building new kinds of houses all the time. Then 
you find fault with them and often pull them dow^n 
before they are worn out. 

13. My house cannot burn down. Neither can 
the furniture, because there isn't any. Why should 
I bother myself with furniture, when my house is the 
snuggest kind of bed, and I prefer to eat out of 
doors ? 

14. I have no rent to pay, either; for when I 
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move, I take my house with me. When it rains, my 
house serves as an umbrella. 

15. You laugh at my being afraid of getting wet, 
because you see me in the pond. Well, if I were 
out walking, and the rain came down in big drops, 
I should be glad to draw in my head. This often 
happens to my cousins on land. 

Written Spelling, 
provide visitors chimney additions thousands 







Oral 1 


Spelling. 






spe^k 


assure 


wast^ 


first 


clotb^s 


bed 


sneak 


insure 


haste 


thirst 


clothe 


red 


leak 


sure 


paste 


• thirsty 


clothing 


fed 


creak 


surely 


baste 


thirty 


clothed 


led 


peak 


sugar 


taste 


third 


cloves 


sled 



Tell the story of Diogenes. Elicit from children all they know about 
snails. If convenient, have snails observed in class room several days before 
this lesson is read. 

Copy and memorize : 

Contentment is better than riches. . 
Richest is he who wants the least. 
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LII. TO RENT— A BIRD HOUSE. 

1. A house to rent! A house to rent! 

A tiptop, first-class tenement, 
With airy chambers, sweet and 

wide. 
And lovely views on every 

side. 




2. Away from danger it is set; 

No foes to fear, no cares to fret. 
In at the door the folks can fly, 
Through waving branches, arched and high, 

3. The rent is cheap — a song or two, 

« 

When the green leaves are wet with dew; 
Swift, bright wings, flitting in and out, 
And happy chirpings all about. 

4. Come, little husband, bring your wife 
And take my pretty house for life. 
No better place, believe my words, 
Or healthier for baby birds! 
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5. The flying school is near the door, 
And singing teachers, half a score; 

« 

And swings, and teeters, and such things, 
To strengthen, if you wish, their wings. 

6. A house to rent! A house to rent! 
A tiptop, first-class tenement. 

With airy chambers, sweet and wide, 
And lovely views on every side. 

— Mrs. M. F. Butts. 

Have you a bird house at home ? Where would be a good place to set 
one ? Why would it be a good place ? What kinds of birds like to nest in 
the little houses we make for them ? 

See "Nature Study and Life'' (chapter on Bird Houses), Hodges; 
Ginn & Co. 





• 
• 


Written Spelling. 




tenement chambers views husband strengthen 






Oral 


Spelling. 




m 


danger 


fof« 


fojks wavff 


arch 


fairy 


manger 


toe 


yolk waving 


march 


dairy 


ranger 


hoe 


yolks shave 


larch 


hairy 


stranger 


woe 


score shaving 


parch 


air 


ginger 


Joe 


tore saving 


starch 
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LIII. UMBRELLAS. 

1. *' It's raining cats and 
4ogs and pitchforks ! ^- cried 
Major, rushing into the sitting- 
room. '* Where's an umbrella?" 

2. *'My dear boy," said 
Mamma, '* if it is raining pitch- 
forks, you will be safer in the 
house. I would not trust to an 



umbrella." 



3. *' Oh, well, they're coming handles down," ex- 
plained Major, ''and I can dodge them." 

4. **You see, they believe you," said his mother, 
pointing to his little twin sisters. They had run to 
the window to see the cats and dogs come down, and 
were flattening their little noses against the glass. 

5. Major ran to them, put an arm around each, 
and drew them away to the big armchair. 

6.' '' There, you dear little geese ! " said he. '' Sit 
right here on my knees, while I tell you what I saw to- 
day. Every living creature but myself had an umbrella." 

8 
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7. "Not the birds?" 
asked Lily, who did not 
want her pets to get wet. 

8. " Cock Robin sat 
under an oak leaf," said 
Major. 

9. " Not the cows! " 
laughed Rose. 

10. "Madam Brindle 
stood under a tree." 

11. " Not the bees ! " cried both 
twins at once. 

12. "Sir Bumble crept into a 
flower," said Major. 

13. "Not the wood 
mice," said Rose. 

14. "The wood mouse ran under a 
toadstool." 

15. "Not the frogs! " 

16. " They all jumped into the pond 
and swam out under the lily pads." 
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17. "But they got wet, just 
the same I " laughed the twins. 

18. "They blinked out at 
the rain from under their shelter 
as if they felt very comfortable," 
replied Major. 

19. "Not the ducks!" 

20. " Ah, there you have me ! 

The ducks w^addled out into the -^:, 

rain just as if they had never 
heard of umbrellas. 

21. " And the dear little geese stayed at home 
and sat on their brother's knees and heard about it 
all." 
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- 


Written Spelling. 


# 




umbrella ex 


plain flatten creature 


comfortable 




Oral Spelling. 






pijKch f6rk 


saf^ handlfi 


do^g^ 


point 


stitch pork 


safer bundle 


lodge 


joint 


ditch stork 


brave trundle 


badge 


join 


hitch cork 


braver candle 


hedge 


appoint 


switch York 


wafer spindle 


Madge 


oin Lment 



Copy and memorize : 

The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. 



LIV. REVIEW. 

First Period. — Spelling match. 

Second Period. — Find and write all the words you can con- 
taining apostrophes and hyphens. Group together the words having 
hyphens. Think and be ready to tell what the hyphen is for. Group 
together all the words in which the apostrophe shows that a letter is 
left out. Think and be ready to tell what letter the apostrophe stands 
for in each case. Group together all the other words having apos- 
trophes. What does the apostrophe show in this last group ? 

Third Period. — Silent review of reading lessons. 

Fourth Period. — Oral reading of pieces selected for animated 
style, children telling which pieces sound liveliest when read aloud. 
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« 

LV. SOME RIDDLES.^ 

1. Five little bald heads 

In a little house; 
House and heads together 

Smaller than a mouse. 
Open the door, 

Out they all run. 
'' Bless us ! '' they say, 

'' Now, isn't this fun ? 'V 

2. A marble wall, as white as milk, 
A curtain, drawn, as soft as silk ; 
There came a thief and broke the wall, 
And there appeared a golden ball. 

3. A flock of white sheep 
Upon a red hill; 
Here they go, there they go, 
Now they stand still. 

4. A riddle, a riddle, as I suppose. 
Forty eyes and never a nose, 

* For answers, see Appendix. 
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5. I've seen it where it never was, 
And where it ne'er can be ; 
Yet, if you'll come to that same place^ 
I'll show it, there, to thee. 

6. Two-legs sat upon Three-legs, with Four-legs 
standing by. Six-legs lit on Two-legs' nose, and 
Eight-legs came down from the rafters. 

Away ran Two-legs. Over went Three-legs, up- 
setting the milk. Four-legs kicked Three-legs, and 
Eight-legs ran up to the rafters. And yet no one 

was liUrt- -Selected. 



ne er 



Written SpeUing. 

upsetting rafters curtain appeared 



■ 




Oral SpeUing. 






raarbl^ 


apjJe^r 


rid^l^ 


now 


bald 


golden 


able 


appoint 


griddle 


how 


scald 


olden 


table 


appeal 


fiddle 


cow 


over 


kicked 


fable 


approach 


middle 


bow 


clover 


licked 


feeble 


apply 


saddle 


• 

row 


Rover 


clicked 
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LVI. A FAMOUS ARTIST. 

1. Once there was a little boy named Edwin 
Land seer. He lived in England. 

2. Edwin could paint fine pictures. It was no 
wonder that he learned how, for his father and brother 
could draw well. In those days few people learned to 
draw and paint. 

3. Edwin loved to make pictures of animals. He 
watched them in the barn and the field. He noticed 
how they looked while at work, at play, at rest, and at 
their meals. 

4. He was very fond of dogs and played with them 
a great deal. He loved to see them jump and run 
and look glad. He made so many pictures of dogs 
that his friends called him '' the dog boy.'' 

5. One day, some men took Edwin out to hunt. 
They saw a fine stag. The men thought Edwin would 
shoot the beautiful animal. 

6. Edwin had a gun, but he could not shoot the 
stag. He thought it more beautiful bounding through 
the woods than lying dead upon the grass. 
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7. He had something with him that was better 
than a gun. It was a pencil. 

8. He handed his gun to a companion and took 
out his pencil. Before the stag could get away, he was 
" caught " ; that is, Edwin had made a picture of him. 

9. The beautiful stag bounded away to his forest 
home and never knew that he had been caught with a 
pencil. In his long life, Edwin caught many stags 
that way. 



Ir Edwin LtiiiiHur. 



10. This is one of the pictui-es he made of them. 
The stag is calling to another through the night. 

11. While Edwin was still a boy, he loved to teach 
his father's horses to perform tricks. A friend once 
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asked him, '' Where is your whip? '' ** Here it is ! '' he 
replied, showing a lump of sugar. 

12. When Edwin grew up, he was called Sir Edwin 
Landseer. He became a great artist. He painted 
many pictures of dogs and bulls. These pictures are 
still to be seen on many walls and in many books. 

13. His room was full of the pictures he was 
making. People said they looked as if they had life in 
them. One day, a friend opened his door a little way 
and put his head in as if afraid. ** If you will call off 
your dogs, I will come in," he said. 

11. Sir Edwin had many friends. Other artists 
loved to visit him. His home was a merry place, where 
all enjoyed themselves. 

15. He lived to be a white-haired old man, loving 
animals and loved by them to the last. He taught 

i 

others to, love them, too. 

16. When he died, they lost a great friend ; but 
the beautiful pictures he made of them still teach us 
all to love them. 

17. This is a true story. 
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Discuss Frontispiece. Its meaning — dogs are criticising picture. 
Friendship of dogs and master. 

Reference books : " Artist Biographies," Sweetser ; " Sir Edwin 
Landseer," Stephens. 

Written Spelling. 

England animals forest perform companion 



Oral Spelling. 



dra^ 

saw 

gnaw 

thaw 

squaw 



barn 

yarn 

darn 

Carl 

scarf 



field 

yield 

shield 

wield 

fields 



England 

Ireland 

Holland 

husband 

thousand 



stag 

brag 

rag 

drag 

flag 



Copy and memorize: 

One thing at a time, arid that done well 
Is a very good rule, as many can tell. 



me^l 

peal 

heal 

veal 

deal 



LVII. THE SILKWORM. 

1. Silkworm, on the mulberry tree, 
Spin a silken robe for me. 

Draw the threads out fine and strong; 
Longer yet, and very long! 

2. Longer yet; 'twill not be done 
Till a thousand more are spun. 
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Silkworm, turn this mulberry tree 
Into silken threads for me. 

3. All day long, and many a day. 
Busy silkworms spin away. 
Some are ending, some beginning. 
Nothing thinking of but spinning. 

4. Well for them! Like silver light. 

All the threads are smooth and bright. 
Pure as day the silk must be, 
, Woven from the mulberry tree. 

5. Ye are spinning well and fast; 
'Twill be finished all at last. 
Twenty thousand threads are drawn, 
Finer than the finest lawn. 

What a change! The mulberry tree 
Turneth into silk for me! 

— Mary Howitt. 
WHO AM I? 

1. I creep on the ground, and the children say, 
'*You ugly old thing!" and push me away. 
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2. I lie in my bed and the children say, 

''The fellow is dead. We'll throw him away." 

3. At last I awake, and the children try 
To make me stay, as I rise and tiy. 









— 


Selected. 




Written Spelling. 






mulberry 


thousand 


beginning 
Oral Spelling. 


turneth 


silkworm 


pur^ 


silkworm 


thread 


wov^n 


dra^n 


sure 


playtime 


three 


cloven 


lawn 


cure 


tiptoe 


through 


silken 


' spawn 


June 


birthday 


threaten 


flaxen 


smooth 


tune 


snowfall 


thrash 


oxen 


booth 



LVIII. THE BIRDS' CHRISTMAS. 

1. It w^as a fall day, in far-away Norway. 

2. The sun hung low in the sky, even at noon. 
But it takes it a long time to set in that country, so 
father and Olaf did not feel hurried. They were out 
in the field, gathering in the wheat.* 

3. Father said to Olaf, *' The field has not given 
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us so much wheat as it did last year. We shall want it 
all, for the winter is long. So we must gather very 
carefully.'' 

4. Freda heard this and said to John, '*Then we 
shall not have so much for the birds." The children 
were gathering wheat, too, but not for the big sheaves. 
They were collecting what was left after Father and 
Olaf had passed. 

5. '* Oh, yes, we shall ! " said John, cheerily. 
*' Only, we must be careful to pick up all that is 
dropped." 

6. Father and Olaf worked hard, and the chil- * 
dren worked hard, until the field was cleared. Freda 
and John tied their wheat in little sheaves and put it 
away in a safe place in the barn. 

7. Weeks and weeks passed, and Christmas came ; 
for it comes to the children of Norway, just as it comes . 
to us. On that day, Freda and John are very happy. 

8. In Norway, Christmas comes to the birds as 
well as to the children. The people of that country are 
very kind to all their animal friends. 
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dren had gathered was for the birds' 
Christmas dinner — breakfast, too; for bright and early 
on Christmas morning, the people of Norway are astir 
and thinking of the birds. 

10. They bring from its hiding places the wheat 
that has been save4 for their little friends of the air. 
They fasten it up to the house walls, or upon poles. 

11. The birds flock gladly to the feast. All day 
long they flutter about the farmhouses, enjoying the 
food so kindly provided for them. 
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12. Freda and John had a good supply of wheat 
for their pets, although the field had not given so 
much as usual that year. John knew how to fasten 
it up so that the birds could help themselves freely. 

13. Santa Claus liad not forgotten to visit the 
farmhouse. The children had their share of jiew toys, 
and gifts of warm winter clothing. 

14. They had made little things for their parents 
and for Olaf,' too. It made them very happy to see 
how much pleasure their presents gave. 

15. A part of the merry Christmas day was spent 
in helping father and mother, and a part with their 
new playthings. And whatever they were doing, they 
looked often out of the window. 

16. There they could see the happy birds flying 
to and fro among the sheaves of wheat, and enjoying 
their Christmas feast. 

Read Celia Thaxter's poem, "Christmas in Norway." 

Written Spelling. ^ 

Christmas Olaf presents collecting forgotten 
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Oral spelling. 




• 


father 


glv^ 


cSllect dinner 


astir 


hid^ 


gather 


given 


select sinner 


stir 


hiding 


wither 


take 


expect thinner • 


sir 


ride 


bother 


taken 


correct inner 


whir 


riding 


rather 


ripen 


connect winner 


girl 


gliding 



LIX. THE SAILOR'S PARE. 

1. '^Little girl, little girl, 

Where do you sail to-day? 
The greeny grass is all about, 
I cannot see the bay.'' 

2. '*The greeny grass is water, sir; 

I'm sailing on the sea. 
I'm tacking to the island there 
Beneath the apple tree. 

3. '*You ought to come aboard my boat. 

Or you will soon be drowned. 
You're standing in the ocean, sir, 
That billows all around." 

4. 'kittle girl, little girl. 

And must I pay a fare?" 
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"A penny to the apple tree, 

* 

A penny back from there. '^ 

6. ''A penny for a passenger, 
But sailors voyage free. 
Oh, will you be a sailor, sir, 
And hold the sheet for me ? ^' 

— Abbie F. Brown, in " A Pocketful of Posies/' 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

POPPING THE CORN. 

1. This is the way we drop the corn, 
Drop the corn to pop the corn: 
Shower the tiny lumps of gold. 

All that our heaping hands can hold; 
Listen awhile, and, blithe and bold — 
Hip, hop! Pop corn! 

2. This is the way we shake the corn, 
Shake the corn to wake the corn: 
Battle the pan and then behold! 
What are the tiny lumps of gold? 
Pretty wee white lambs in the fold! 

Tip-top pop corn! 

— Selected. 
9 
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island 



about 

aboard 

apiece 

awhile 

around 



ocean 



tip-top 

to-day 

to-night 

to-morrow 

good-by 



Written Spelling. 

passenger 



voyage 



Oral Spelling. 



billows 

pillows 

willows 

minnows 

winnows 



share 
dare 
rare 
scare 



rattl^ 

battle 

cattle 

prattle 

tattle 



blithe 



blith^i 

lithe 

tithe 

sailor 

tailor 



LX. SAVING DOLLY'S LIFE. 

A DIALOGUE. 

1. * Good morning, madam ! Did you telephone 
for me? 

2. Yes, indeed, I did, doctor. Baby has been sick 
all night. I think it must be measles. 

3. Hm ! Ha ! Yes, I see. She seems to have 
a great deal of fever. Let me see her tongue. 

4. But, doctor, she cannot put her tongue out. 
She is too far gone. 

5. So bad as that? My dear lady, I don^t want 
to frighten you, but your child has lockjaw. She may 
not live more than half an hour. 
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6. Oh, dear me I Then what shall I do for a 
baby? Tabby won't do. Jip won't do. Wouldn't it 
save her life, doctor, to give her a ride in your 
express cart? 

7. My express cart, madam ! 

8. Oh, I beg your pardon I I mean your coach. 
I forgot you were the doctor. There, there, baby, 
don't cry! 

9. I think I'll leave you now. 

10. But, doctor, I think I see her smile. She 
may get well after all. 
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11. Let me feel her pulse. Yes, she is growing 
stronger. She must have something to eat. What is 
this you have here? 

12. A piece of plum cake, doctor. I fear that 
is too rich for her. 

13. Let me see if it is. 

14. Oh, doctor, what a big bite! 

15. Yes, but I shall have to taste it again, to 
make quite sure. It would not do to give a sick 
baby the wrong kind of food. 

16. But, doctor, you have eaten all my plum 
cake! Now I have nothing to give the baby. 

17. Give her a cracker. That will do her more 
good than the cake. I had to eat that, you see. It 
was the only way to save her life. 

18. I hope you won't charge very much for 
eating it, doctor! 

19. Oh, no ; I won't send you a bill till my next 
visit. Good-by, madam! 

20. Good-by, doctor! 
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Written Spelling. 




measles 


tongue 


pulse lockjaw telephone 






Oral Spelling. 


* 


madam 


tglSphon^ 


dSctOr fever 


haj'f hav^ 


Adam 


telegraph 


Proctor lever 


calf give 


Tabby 


cipher 


actor quaver 


coach live 


taffy 


photograph 


Hector waver 


roach heart 


happy 


phonograph 


victor Dover 


broach hearth 



LXI. HIDE AND SEEK. 

1. Where is my Bonny? 

Oh, where can he be? 
Where is he hiding 
Awav from me? 

2. I've looked in the closet, 

And out on the stair, 
Under the table. 
Behind the armchair, 

3. Inside the big clock 

That stands in the hall. 
In every small nook 

Where a kitten might crawl; 
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4. In mouse trap and lily vase, 

In my workbox. 
What can have become 
Of the sly little fox? 

5. In the bird cage? Oh, no! 

Birdie sits there alone. 
In the kennel with Towser, 
Picking a bone? 

6. I know where he's gone ! 

All this guessing Fll stop; 
He's crept up the chimney. 
To sit on the top! 

7. Or he's down in the kitchen. 

Teasing the cook, 
Till she's hung him up, out of 
The way, on a hook. 

8. I must send a policeman 

All over the town. 
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Oh, here he is, tucked 
Under Grandmother's gown I 

9. Now, then, I have got him ! 
I'll give him a shake, 
Twenty good kisses, 
A piece of plum cake. 

10. And I'll find a strong cobweb, 
And set him therein, 
And ask the old spider 
To teach him to spin. 
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11. And there he shall stay 

Till the dawn of the mom, 
For leaving his poor 
Mamma all forlorn. 



Selected. 



Written Spelling, 
forlorn policeman cobweb Towser mamma 



,t' 




Oral Spelling. 






Bonner 


cl6§6t 


lily rascal 


ca^^ 


kennel 


Johnny 


quiet 


city oral 


rage 


funnel 


Benny 


racket 


pity opal 


sage 


tunnel 


Bunny 


bucket 


very rival 


age 


flannel 


Fanny 


wicket 


body oval 


ages 


bonnet 



LXII. REVIEW. 

First Period. — Spelling match upon the more important words 
in the Oral Spelling exercises. 

Second Period. — Children copy all the words they can find in 
which final e is dropped before adding a syllable. Write both forms. 

Third Period. — Children review all reading lessons silently 
and select their favorites. 

Fourth Period. — Oral reading by individuals of entire pieces 
selected. 
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LXIII. OLUOK AND DOBBIN. 

1. Cluck and Dobbin are old friends. Neither 
of them has much to do, so they spend a great deal of 
time together. 

2. Dobbin is old, old, old — many years older than 
Cluck ; and she is not a young hen, by any means. 

3. There was a time when Dobbin worked hard 
in the fields. He plowed, he harrowed, he drew stones, 
he mowed, and he brought home the heavy loads of 
hay. 
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4. When his master had a load of vegetables to 
take to market, Dobbin was harnessed to the wagon. 
When the family went to church, or to the farmers' 
picnic, they rode behind Dobbin. 

$. When the doctor was wanted, off he sped. 
When the city cousins came to spend the summer on 
the farm, he brought them from the station and took 
them about to all the pretty places. 

6. But that was all before Cluck's time. Dobbin's 
feathered friend has no idea what an important mem- 
ber of the family he used to be. 

7. Of late years, however, Dobbin has had rheu- 
matism. He has not been able to do much work, and 
the family have not urged him. 

8. They say to him: ''You earned a good living 
when you were young and strong, Dobbin. Now you 
shall have it and welcome ! " 

9. They give him the freedom of the pasture lot, 
and all the oats and corn he wants besides. He has 
as comfortable a stall as he ever had. Not many old 
horses fare as well as Dobbin. 
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10. All he has to do nowadays is to take some 
one for a short drive once in a while, and to take the 
children on his back when they play with him. He 
likes to do this. 

11. Cluck, too, has done her share of the world's 
work. She has brought up three respectable families 
of chicks. Not one of them ever cared to go near the 
pond, as White- Wing's brood of ducks did. 

12. You never know what wild things ducks may 
want to do. At least, so thinks sober, respectable old 
Cluck. 

13. This year she has done nothing but follow 
Dobbin about the pasture lot. Where Dobbin steps, 

* 

there is often a scurrying of small insects. Cluck helps 
herself to them before they can get away. 

14. At the edge of the pond, there is a place 
where nothing grows. Sometimes this is soft mud, 
and the ducks enjoy it. Sometimes it is nearly dry, 
and Cluck then loves to scratch in it. But sometimes 
it is quite dry and baked by the hot sun. That makes 
hard scratching. 
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15. When Dobbin goes down to the pond to drink, 
his shoes cut the caked earth. Then Cluck hurries to 
scratch in the broken places. 

16. And once in a while the children set a pan 
of corn on the ground for Dobbin and forget it. Then 
doesn't Cluck have a feast! No hard scratching for 
that meal! 

Written Spelling. 

rheumatism vegetables respectable important 







Oral Spelling. 






me^sur^ 


family 


feather 


picnic 


fre^dSm 


pleasure 


Emily 


weather 


music 


seldom 


treasure 


easily 


leather 


frolic 


kingdom 


pasture 


prettily 


heather 


church 


brood 


picture 


families 


pleasant 


lurch 


food 



LXIV. REVIEW. 

First Period. — Look through the spelling exercises in 
Book III and copy all the words you can find in which y changes to i 
before an added syllable. Write both forms. 

Second Period. — Write a story about the friendship of the 
little girl and her grandfather. Ask for the spelling of words you do 
not know. 

Third Period. — Find the best friendship story in Book III. 
Read it several times, so as to be able to tell it at home. 
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APPENDIX. 

In the first three books of the Culture Series, the following 
orthographic principles have been familiarized through the grouping 
of words in Spelling Exercises. \ 

1. Use of apostrophe to indicate elisions and to distinguish the 
possessive case. 

2. Doubling of final consonant before suffixes. (Conditions that 
limit rules not taught.) 

3. Dropping of final e before suffixes. 

4. Soft c before e and i. 

5. Silent vowels modifying spoken vowels, making them long. 
Exceptions. 

6. Some irregular preterits. 

7. The following prefixes : a, be^ re^ dis, 

8. The following suffixes and other finals : ful^ fle^ gue^ ey^ ish, 
le^ ly^ less^ il, en^ some^ y, ed, ing^ hle^ dle^ eth. 

9. Changing of y to i, in the endings, i«s, ied^ ier^ iest^ ily. 

10. Silent t in often^ soften^ fasten^ castle^ listsn^ glisten^ whistle^ 
bristle^ wrestle^ bustUy rustle. 

11. Change of/ to v and of aspirated to voiced th before 8. 

12. Final d as t, and the reason. 

13. In words and syllables of two letters, the short sound of 
the vowel when preceding the consonant; when following the con- 
sonant, its long sounds. 

These principles, though treated incidentally with other charac- 
teristics of English spelling, have appeared and reappeared until the 
children are quite familiar with them. 

In Book III, principles 1, 9, and 13 are made the subjects of 
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special exercises, in which the pupil compiles for himself out of the 
material placed at his disposal, and states the rule. 

The Oral Spelling exercises are to be studied as follows : — 

1. The children examine each column of words in turn and tell 
in what they all are alike. Toward the end of the book, a few broken 
columns will be found, illustrating two principles each. 

2. They tell why the word at top of column is marked as it is, 
and how far the same marking applies to words below. 

3. They commit each column, and a few recite it before the 
class proceeds to the next. 

It is not necessary that every word thus studied should be 
permanently retained, or that the meanings of all should be carefully 
explained and illustrated. 

The time devoted to a reading lesson need not be limited to 
an hour. It should commonly be divided into three periods, as 
follows : — 

1. Examination of text by pupils, for unfamiliar words, and 
writing of same on blackboard, with explanation. 

2. Study of Oral Spelling, as above. Written Spelling copied 
several times, with some effort to memorize. 

3. Discussion of lesson theme and oral reading, each pupil 
freshly preparing himself by scanning his portion of text before ren- 
dering it. 

A fourth period may be spent upon supplementary exercises, but 
these should be done outside the scheduled hour for reading, which 
will be required for study of text and vocabulary. 

Page 29. In the word sure^ the b has a sound not noted before. 
As it always has this sound before long w, no mark is needed. 

Page 43. Second column. Let pupil give and spell past of 
sweep. 

Page 92. After w, ch has sound of «A. As it is always so pro- 
nounced when so placed, we need no mark. 

Page 93. Second Period. Lead pupils to find the rule, to apply 
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» 

it in syllables as well as in words, and to state it as well as they can. 
Then give them a proper form for the statement, and let them read 
and copy it from the blackboard. 

Page 117. Answers to riddles: 1, a pod of peas; 2, an egg; 
3, Baby's teeth; 4, a sieve; 5, the moon reflected in a pond; 6, boy, 
stool, cow, fly, spider. 
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